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find the exercises of this book highly satisfactory. Those, however, who believe 
that geometry should be taught in relation to its practical uses in the world's work, 
through the solutions of real applied problems, will find practically no such problems 
in this text. 

The theory of limits is used in rigorous proofs of theorems with "incommen- 
surable" cases. These proofs might be omitted, however, by those teachers who 
have found such proofs too difficult to be really understood by young high-school 
students. 

This book differs from some of the other newer texts in that it does not introduce 
the trigonometric ratios in connection with the treatment of similar triangles. 

The many historical notes and pictures of famous mathematicians given in the 
text give life and interest to the work. 

The Teaching of High School Mathematics. By George W. Evans. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. Pp. x+94. $0.35. 

This little book is one of the Riverside Educational Monographs, edited by 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, who contributes an introduction. To quote from this introduction: 

"The chaotic condition in which the discussions of the past decade have left the 
subject of mathematical teaching suggests the desirability of presenting, in small 
compass, a systematic restatement, not merely in terms of a general theory, but also 
in the more useful form of a series of concrete suggestions as to the material and 
methods to be used. This volume is offered with the assurance that it serves this 
definite purpose." 

The book is a strong appeal for the application of common sense in throwing off 
the yoke of tradition in the teaching of secondary mathematics. It deals with the 
present large movement in the teaching of secondary mathematics to provide a more 
immediate application of the knowledge acquired. It contains much material of 
practical value to the teacher regarding the character of the content and the arrange- 
ment of the course of study which will conform to the modern trend in the teaching 
of secondary mathematics. 

School Algebra. By Fletcher Dtjrell. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 

1911. Pp. xviii+S07. $1.10. 

"The main object in writing this School Algebra has been to simplify principles 
and give them interest, by showing more plainly, if possible, than has been done 
heretofore, the practical or common-sense reason for each step or process." The 
book devotes over one hundred and thirty pages to the discussion of the fundamenta 1 
principles. 

One prominent feature of the book is the numerous and thorough reviews. 
Many examples require a frequent review of the principles of arithmetic. 

Much use is made of so-called "informational" problems. A special feature 
is a collection at the end of the book of numerical facts in various departments of 
knowledge, for use by the teacher in making up problems. Formulas in arithmetic, 
geometry, physics, and engineering are included, which may be made the basis of 
good real problems in algebra. But the problems of the type usually made from the 
former, or "informational facts," many of which are found throughout the book, are 
not in any sense real problems, and are of questionable value. The following is an 
example: "If 112,216 sq. mi. are added to 24 times the area of the British Isles, the 
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result will be 3,025,600 sq. mi. (the area of the United States). Find the area of 
the British Isles." No one would attempt to solve this problem by algebra, but 
would seek the result in a table of statistics. The answer had to be known before the 
problem was made. 

The last chapter gives a brief history of elementary algebra. 

Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By Daniel A. Murray. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 191 1. Pp. ix+136. 

This book is well adapted for use in secondary schools. It is much shorter and 
simpler than the former book by the same author, entitled Plane Trigonometry, with 
which teachers are familiar. The new book differs from the old one in various ways. 

The nature of the trigonometric functions is developed rationally and adequately 
for young students. Excellent suggestions are given on methods of attacking problems. 

The book is to be prized for the considerable number of simple practical problems 
that it contains. An even greater number of applied problems, chosen from various 
wide fields of application, would be appreciated. The worth of a textbook in ele- 
mentary mathematics henceforth is going to be determined more largely than in the 
past by the extent to which it presents the subject in relation to its practical uses in 
the world's work. 

An Introductory Algebra. By John H. Walsh. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 

19,11. Pp. ix+214. 

The Introductory Algebra covers about one-half of the work generally presented 
for a course in elementary algebra. It does this, not by taking one half of the topics 
of elementary algebra, but by treating the simplest and most important part of each 
topic. 

Since practically all of the algebra used in later life by the pupil who terminates 
his mathematical studies with this subject — which is the case of a large proportion — 
is contained in the equation work in its simplest forms, the author gives much 
attention to the equation, making the other phases of the subject incidental in the 
early part of the work. The aim has been to secure for the pupils who drop out of 
school before completing the course the most profitable use of the time which they can 
give to the subject. All types of equations are treated before much time is given to 
drill in the fundamental operations. Another commendable feature of the book is 
the large amount of arithmetical work which it contains throughout. 

Vocational Algebra. By George Wentwoeth and David Eugene Smith. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. v+88. $0.50. 

This book, as the title would suggest, is designed to meet the needs of so-called 
"vocational" classes. The elementary algebra used in the shop or in commercial 
work is but a small part of that usually taught in the secondary school. The book 
presents only those essentials of the subject required for preparation for the shop or 
commerce. The topics treated are: algebraic expressions, equations, negative 
numbers, the fundamental operations, fractions, proportion, and miscellaneous 
applications — each treated briefly, concretely, and inductively. "Any one who has 
mastered it will be able to understand all the algebra of ordinary trade or business." 

James F. Mnxis 
The Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 



